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The Training Schoo! Bulletin — November, 1955 


AROUND THE GROUNDS 





Magazine Article 


An article titled “How Many Exceptional Children Are in Your 
School,” by Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of educational activities at 
The Training School, appeared in the November 1955 issue of The 


School Executive. 
Staff Picnic 


Mcmbers of the education staff enjoyed a frankfurter roast at the 
Menantico picnic grounds on Monday, October 17. The group was en- 
tertained by recorded music as well as playbacks of numerous spot 


recordings on tape, featuring original speeches and songs. 


From Mrs. Eisenhower 


A number of children on the grounds were proud when they re- 
ceived personal “thank-you” notes from Mrs. Eisenhower in response 


to get-well cards sent to the President. 


At The Greenhouse 


Our greenhouse, which has been depleted of flowers during the 
early fall, has started blossoming forth with colorful new carnations 
and large numbers of chrysanthemums with three blooms to each plant, 
delicate Japanese mums of the indoor variety, and the hardier small 
chrysanthemums suitable both for indoor and outdoor raising. 


The greenhouse will shortly start propagating coleus, geraniums, 
and ageratum plants destined for outdoor beds in the spring. Landscap- 
ing work has begun with the rearrangement of shrubbery over the entire 
school grounds — the overgrowth is being removed from the present 
beds and planted in other places where needed. 


Edward Costa, the school gardener, is assisted in this work by our 
boys on vocational schedule in the greenhouse. 


Be 


























Holiday Greetings! 


Imperceptibly, but very definitely, the spirit of happiness and ex- 
pectation which comes at Christmas time has grown steadily across the 
grounds. Cottages are filled with growing excitement and decorations 
are appearing everywhere. Youngsters must mention the great coming 
event in every conversation. For they know that Santa Claus never fails 
to visit The Training School, and the Christmas celebration never fails 
to be the high point of the year. 


This assured feeling that times like these will happen as they have 
for the last sixty-eight years, that the glow of good times and good 
friendships will shine strongly as it has before, and that good things like 
these do not change at The Training School — that is what makes our 
home away from home what it is. 


So. in the knowledge that all will be well on December 25, every 
child and every staff member reaches forward to clasp your hand in 


happy greeting saying to you: 


“A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS AND THE BEST 
OF EVERYTHING IN THE NEW YEAR!” 


WALTER JACOB 
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Thanksgiving Through Christmas — 1955 


THE HOLIDAY CALENDAR 





Thanksgiving Day is always a delightfully celebrated occasion at 
The Training Schoo] as every hour of the day is filled with joys which 
a holiday brings to our boys and girls. As this dzy opens our Holiday 


Season, it is ever greeted with joy and thanksgiving. 


On this day an assembly was held at 10 o’clock in Garrison Hall, 
and as we strive to instill in our children the significance of Thanks- 
giving, a rather serious program was prepared honoring the brave men 
and women who instituted the idea of giving thanks for their blessings. 
They were remembered in the rendition of hymns, readings, and remarks 
appropriate and instructive, for we feel that this occasion must never 
be forgotten, and the program rendered has helped the children to a 


better understanding of the meaning of Thanksgiving. 


Following the program, the children made the request that an old- 
fashioned morning assembly be planned. Their request was granted pro- 
vided they would do the planning, which they did. They chose their 
favorite songs and games and had a jolly good time, and when dismissal 
time came, they would have begged for more but they knew that their 
dinner was waiting and they must not be late. 


At 12 o’clock a wonderful turkey dinner with all the fixings that 
go with it was served. Could you have seen the hundreds of children 
with their sparkling eyes and hearty appetites enjoy the delicious dinner, 
you would understand what I mean when I say that Thanksgiving Day 
is only second to Christmas Day in the minds of the children at The 
Training School. 


Following our customary procedure on this day, when dinner was 
over and a few necessary tasks had been completed, the children enjoyed 
a rest period with the TV or radio turned on and, as they said, they felt 
“like millionaires.” Later in the day the senior boys played football and 
the juniors played other games, ran races, etc. The girls preferred to 
work on gifts but a few chose to play out of doors and to go walking. 
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It is the knowledge that the time is their own in which to do much 
as they please that gives them a real holiday thrill. 


November 26 
Moving Picture: “The Magic Carpet.” The junior children and 
some of the senior chi!dren who find walking at night difficult prefer to 
attend the afternoon matinees. The other senior children and family 
attend in the evening. 
November 27 
The Sunday service conducted by Mr. Lockyer was especially in- 
teresting, as following the regular religious service, a friend of Mr. 
Lockyer’s, Mr. David Wood, Atlantic County 4-H Agent, Mays Landing. 
was our guest. After speaking to the audience, he presented pins to 12 
boys who last autumn won first year 4-H pins at the Pomona Fair. Also. 
he awarded a cash prize of $19 to the live stock and poultry club of The 
Training School. 
Mr. Lockyer presented Mr. William Morrow, scoutmaster at The 
Training School, with the Cookeree Award and Mr. Morrow then pre- 
sented 15 winning boys with Cookeree emblems for their suits. 


November 30 
Many Christmas packages arrived today. 


December 1 
Girl Scout Troop No. 81 held their regular meeting in Garrison 
Hall but worked on special projects as they are preparing for a bazaar 


to be held on December 15, 1955. 


December 2 
An announcement was issued stating that on Monday, December 5, 
the Christmas rooms would be opened and anyone with a willing heart 
and nimble fingers would be joyfully received. 


December 3 
Mrs. Shropshire, one of our valuable but now retired employees, 
returned today to take charge of Santa’s Christmas room in the boys’ 
department, and it is like the answer to a prayer to have her valuable 
assistance during these busy days. 
Moving Pictures — “Captain Horatio Hornblower.” 


December 4 
Parents’ Visiting Day. 
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December 5 

Daily rehearsals of the Christmas play always bring happiness to 
the many children who love the thrill of taking part on the stage. 

Mr. Renne and his boys went back to the woods for more greens as 
the boys take pride in their ability to make wreaths and roping for dec- 
orating the cottages. Since they work fast and produce much, lots of 
material is needed. 

Editorial meeting held, followed by Executive meeting. At this time 
final plans for Christmas are discussed, decided upon. and are soon put 
in operation. 

December 6 

Classification meeting was held. 


December 8 
Rehearsals of the play at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. are attended with 
enthusiasm. 
December 10 
Albert Perry and Arline Smith were married in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Evangelical Church. Providence. Rhode Island. A reception was held in 
the home of the bride. They plan to come to Vineland for a short visit 
and will then return to Cuba where Albert is stationed for one more year. 


December 11 
Regular Sunday Service. 


December 13 
Classification Meeting. 
December 14 
Miss Brit Stusvig of Norway arrived today. She will be a member 
of our educational staff for the remainder of the school year. 


December 15 
A bazaar, sponsored by our Girl Scout Troop No. 81 under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, was held in the vestibule of Garri- 
son Hall. The money realized from this sale will be used to defray the 
expenses of their winter activities. 
December 16 


Final rehearsal of the Christmas play. 
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December 17 
Moving Pictures. The out-of-door Christmas trees were lighted and. 
with the beautiful lighting in the canteen and other lights, the center of 
the grounds looks like “Fairyland.” 


December 18 
Sunday Service. 
December 19 
The first performance of the Christmas play, “The Snowman’s 
Christmas,” was presented for the Menantico girls, boys, and family, 
and also for a selected number of children on the main grounds. 


December 20 
The play was repeated for Vineland friends, The Training School 
family, and the children who did not attend the first performance. Ap- 
proximately 50 children were in the cast and, as it was strictly speaking 
a children’s play, every child taking part had a wonderful time playing 
that he or she was someone else. Santa Claus and a snowman were the 
outstanding characters. 
December 22 
Christmas trees and decorations were delivered to the cottages, hall. 
and canteen. 
December 23 
The Tiny Tim Caro! Sing, which has become one of the popular 


and well patronized meens of raising money for crippled children, is 


an event for all Training School children who are able to make a real 
contribution to the “Sing.” Twenty-five girls and boys took part this 
vear and were delighted with the thought that they were helping 
“crippled children.” 

The lighting of indoor trees and decorations was completed. 


December 24 

The reception for Santa Claus held in Garrison Hall on Christmas 
Eve has been through the years one of the outstanding events of Christ- 
mas. Many people have spent Christmas at The Training School and 
many have returned just to be here on Christmas Eve as they love to see 
the indescribable joy of the children; especially, when their good old 
friend Santa makes his appearance on the scene. The youngsters’ faith. 
trust and love for him has always been unshaken and heartwarming. Let 
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us hope that this feeling never changes and that we never outgrow our 
pleasure of sharing with the children their rapturous joy on Christmas 
Eve. 

The Hall for this occasion is made lovely with woodsy laurel, holly, 
and pine, and the stage with the tree is beautifully decorated with tinsel 
and lights. Every seat in the auditorium is occupied by singing, happy 
children. All of this can be described, but not the moment when sleigh 
bells are heard in the distance. When Dr. Jacob holds up his hand and 
whispers “listen” — instantly the room is quiet. They listen! The bells 
sound nearer! They sound louder! Yes, he is here! The curtain is raised 
and there he stands, dear old Santa Claus. The children rush to the stage 
to greet him and soon he is surrounded by many, many children. After 
he has shown his appreciation for the affectionate greeting and has 
shaken the hands of at least a hundred children, he tells them that to- 
morrow they will receive their gifts. He wishes them a “Merry Christ- 
mas” and, with a jingle of bells, he is on his way to make many more 


girls and boys happy. 


Santa leaves the Hall, the children are given boxes of candy, and 
together they sing their “Good Night Song.” Soon, they are in their cot- 
tages and in bed. 

December 25 

On Christmas morning strains of beautiful music awaken The Train- 
ing School to a realization that on this day we are again celebrating the 
birthday of Christ. On this glorious morning, our band plays “Joy to the 
World,” and it is indeed a beautiful way to begin the day. 


To live in an environment where Christmas has been celebrated and 
revered for so many years inspires one with the traditional standards of 


The Training School. 


By 9 o’clock on Christmas Day all the children receive their gifts 
and are looking expectantly for their friends to visit them. 


At noon, the children’s delicious dinner is served, followed by the 
traditional family dinner. Later, the family adjourns to the living rooms 
for a brief “Carol Sing” and then the people make their yearly visitation 
of every cottage on the grounds. For the children it is as if their parents 
were visiting them and for their friendly visitors it is a very happy time. 


In the early evening a light supper, followed by music and then 
bedtime prayers, concludes a very wonderful Christmas Day. 
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December 26 


Moving pictures. 
December 28 
A jolly party held in Garrison Hall — a surprise! 


December 31 
Moving pictures mark the passing of the old year. 


January 1 
New Year’s Sunday service and Parents’ Day. 


January 2 
Children return from vacation. 


January 3 
Reopening of School. 


—ALICE M. NASH 





CHILDREN MAKE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





Many of the children have completed a variety of Christmas gifts 
to take home to their families. Among the hand-made articles are leather 
belts, wire necklaces and bracelets, copper foil plaques, plastic-laced 
coat hangers, table cloths and napkins, aprons, towels, dresser scarfs. 
handkerchief cases, lamp bases, bird houses, trinket and utility boxes. 
ash trays, picture frames — to name only a few. The work was super- 


vised by John G. Anfronak, Mrs. Clara Sutton, and J. H. Julian. 
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YOUR CHILD AND MINE 





Director 


MAY JEAN ROBINS as + 
As one who has spent more than 30 years in living with and work- 
ing for mentally retarded children, I appreciate this opportunity to speak 


in their behalf. 


The fact of mental retardation is a serious problem for parents. 
Also, it arouses uneasy concern in the minds of parents of normal chil- 
dren. Over the years I’ve seen these same facts looked at from two dif- 
ferent points of interest. Questions from parents are usually: What is 
wrong; why can’t my child learn; why is he like this — if you could 
only teach him to read and write a little. 


Questions from relatives or neighbors: Is is all right to let my boy 
play with him; will he hurt my boy —- he acts so strange, I’m uneasy 
about it! 


Now let us see, what is a mentally retarded child? To put it in the 
simplest terms, such a child is one who is not mentally capable of acting 


as one of his age usually acts. 


I’m sure you must have heard someone savy to a person you know: 
“Oh, stop acting that way, be your age!” 

In the case of the retarded child it means that for some reason, the 
mind has developed much more slowly than the body has. Therefore, a 
boy say. 12 years of ave, due to some injury to the brain or nerve tissue, 
will be able to reason. or to figure things out only like a child six years 
old. 

That is quite a job, isn’t it. Just stop and think what that means! A 
six-year-old mind having to manage the affairs of 2 12-year-old body. 

Of all the individuals who have suffered a physical injury, I feel 
that retarded children, more than any other group. need a friend at 
court to explain their case, to ask for uncerstanding of the heavy burden 
which goes with mental deficiency. 

And what kind of a court is this before whom the case of the re- 
tarded child is to be presented? Here ihey are: his neighbors on the 
block, his classmates at school and the children with whom he longs to 


play when school is over. 
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The tragedy of the mentally retarded child is not so much in his 
slowness to grasp and understand — but because of his age and size, he 
is judged by the same standards as children of his age and size who 
have suffered no such injury as he has. People are ready to sympathize 
and lend a helping hand to the blind or to people with visible physical 
injury; they respect such handicaps and treat such individuals as equals 
who have had a misfortune. 

But because in the mentally retarded, the injury is in the brain and 
nerve tissue and not visible — as are crutches or dark eyeglasses — the 
attitude is not so understanding. 

Now it is not in the province of the teacher to discuss with you the 
causes of mental deficiency. Still, since she has such a large share in 
dealing with the effects of mental deficiency, she may venture to give 
the following example: 

As a rule, mind and body develop at the same pace. But where, un- 
fortunately, something has gone wrong with brain or nerve tissue, mind 
and body go their separate ways — the body developing and growing 
normally, but the mind trailing, often far behind. Of course, there are 
degrees of mental deficiency — ranging from the severely retarded all 
the way up to the borderline level. 


Physically, they are usually healthy, and also, as a rule, they can 
see, hear, speak, taste things and touch things; but they do not get out 
of their five senses as much as you and | get out of ours. 


Just to illustrate how this shows up: Take two brothers, a normal 
six-year-old and his retarded brother, eight years old. A car stops at the 
door: The six-year-o!d, with all senses alert, will watch with interest and 
curiosity. In a flash, he will take in several related facts: the make of 
the car, the color; he will anticipate who is going to step out of it, and 
even speculate on the possibility of getting a ride in it. 

What about the retarded 8-year-old brother? He will just see what 
he is looking at: he will identify the object as a car, possibly note the 
color, and he will understand as much about the event as his slower- 
acting senses will dimly convey to him. 

See the difference between what the two boys understand of the 
event? The younger one not only takes in the whole event in a flash, but 
he can speculate about it. What does it mean by speculate in this in- 
stance? It means that he can, for the moment, so to speak, send his mind 
on ahead to imagine a possibility. He can, for his age, understand what 
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is going on now, he can send his mind ahead to speculate about a coming 
event; or he can turn his mind back to yesterday, or last year, to recall 
-omething that happened then. His mind is giving him complete service. 


What about the retarded brother? He too sees what he is looking 
at —— but his thinking is slow and cumbersome. It takes long for things 
lo register with him. That is why, in his own home, events go on that 
often pass completely over his head. He does not always sense — does 
not anticipate — implications which are so clear and significant to his 
younger brother. As time goes on, a backward child comes to feel a 
sense of isolation, a sense of being out of it — no matter where he hap- 
pens to be. 


For in spite of limited mentality, this child has feelings just as his 
brother has. And like his brother, he can feel hurt or ashamed when he 
fails; and he can feel proud when he is praised for some simple task 
well done. Being what he is, such a boy is more often criticized than 
praised, especially with the words: “You ought to know better than to 
do that,” or “Why can’t you try harder to learn?” 


Matters are still more complicated for him at school, if by chance 
he has been placed in one of the regular academic grades. The worried 
parents do their best to help him at home with school work. But you can- 
not cram subject matter into a child’s mind if he doesn’t understand 
what it is all about; it makes no sense to him, and it just won’t stick. 


Can you imagine yourself in a position where you are coaxed, 
bribed and finally ordered to learn this lesson in Chinese, or else! 


And wouldn’t such pressure affect your disposition? Wouldn’t you 
become irritable and hard to manage? 


Now what is the answer to such a bad situation? Well, let us state 
the problem. Here is this child; as parents you do all you can to pro- 
vide him with an education. And, of course, school is the place where 
education is being dispensed, so he goes to school. All he is learning is 
to fear that class and to dislike lessons. 


To repeat: What is the answer? First, he must have relief from this 
continuous relentless pressure. He must be taken out of a situation where 
he fails day after day, where he struggles hopelessly with assignments 
way beyond his present ability. Certainly he isn’t learning anything use- 
ful; and continuing to fail in the presence of his classmates adds nothing 
to his comfort. 
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The curriculum must include — in addition to academic subjects — 
opportunities to learn manual skills, and above all, training and guid- 


ance in how to get along well with other people. 


To carry out this program, we must have a very special kind of 
teacher. Her’s is the largest share in the upbringing of these students. 
Her own education goes endlessly on. She is like an athlete training for 
Olympic games — seeking information, practicing her skill, until she 
can literally accomplish miracles for her students. Are there such 
teachers? Yes, I’ve met many such teachers in the past years. Yes, they 
say, it is hard work, but it is very rewarding in the long run. 


Now this is the end of our little journey, | have taken you behind 
the scenes and let you look over my shoulder, as it were, into the life 
of a mentally retarded child. 


I hope I have helped you to understand him. Remember, whatever 
he is, is no fault of his own. He has committed no crime in being men- 
tally deficient. He has simply met with an accident. The result of this 
accident has deprived him of so much. It has deprived him of the 


powers which you possess and can make use of. 


You are no more entitled to credit for the possession of these 


powers than he is to be blamed for lacking some of them. 


So wherever you meet him in the school-room or on the play- 
eround — treat him with respect. Lend a helping hand if you can, for 
there goes a fellow human being — your child and mine. 


PARENTS’ DINNER IN PHILADELPHIA 





The Philadelphia Dinner Meeting of Parents, Inc. was held on Fri- 
day evening, December 2. in Hotel Barclay. Speakers were Richard E. 
Thomson, president, W. Carl Walton, treasurer. Mrs. Walton, Dr. Wal- 
ter Jacob, director of The Training School, and Clifford P. Lockyer, 
supervisor of cottage life, who discussed the 4-H Clubs at the school and 
showed color slides. 

A film produced by the National Association for Retarded Children, 
titled “Tuesday’s Child,” was also shown at the meeting. 
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All he gets out of such experience is that school is not a very pleas- 
ant place to be in, and that teachers are nice enough people, but like 
everybody else, they are never satisfied with you — no matter how hard 
you try. 


Now, isn’t it just common sense to put an end to such torture for 
this child? The regular grade with its fast-moving program is like an 
express train which he can never catch up with. By the time he arrives 
all he sees is the tail end of the train racing along the track. For him, 
the slower local which stops at every small tank town gives him 
plenty of time to get aboard and be on his way. Because. let me assure 
you, he can learn and he does learn. But he must learn under circum- 
stances which fit his particular type of mind. 


I am speaking of a good special class with a teacher in charge who 
has taken the trouble to learn from specialists and from her own ex- 
perience, just about how these children tick. Such a teacher is challenged 
rather than dismayed by the learning problem which retardation 
presents. 

First of all, her classroom is a place of peace. Pupils are received 
and treated with warmth and understanding. She knows that in order to 
teach her pupil, she must first reach him. There must be a meeting of 
minds. For the time being, it is the teacher who travels the distance from 
where she stands to meet the mind of her pupil where he is right now - 


that is, to meet him on his own ground. 


She will make the most of the reasoning powers which he does have, 
thinking in terms of his assets as well as his liabilities. She will think 


of his assets as capital to invest, and she will aim to invest this capital 
for him in such a way that he will get the most learning without unnec- 
essary waste of a single unit of his mental energy. 


To accomplish this, she will give him assignments in language 
which he can understand. She will employ procedures that will take him 
slowly, step by step, over his roadblocks, or around his particular ob- 
stacles to learning. In short, she will prepare his educational meal in 
small palatable portions — portions that he will assimilate with ease 
and comfort and profit. 

Good education for the mentally retarded child must provide a pro- 
gram which will help him make the most of his capabilities, and help 
him become a useful, contented, and acceptable member of the group 
in which he lives. 
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HOW MANY EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 





Coordinator of Educational Activities 
» Training Sc 
HAROLD A. DELP, Ph.D. ad gag well 


The U. S. Office of Education has indicated that 25 percent of our 
elementary school children are sufficiently retarded mentally to require 


adaptations in their education. 


Most school personnel will throw up their hands in horror at such 
a statement. Parents will say it cannot be true. Statistically, the state- 
ment is easily proved. In general, 50 percent of our children have [Q’s 
between 90 and 110, the range accepted as average. This means that 25 
percent are above that range and 25 percent are below. It requires only 
a little discussion to show that children below [Q 90 have a difficult time 
competing with those at a higher mental level and so need modification 


in regular classroom activities, or perhaps even special classes. 


A letter was received recently from a superintendent of schools 
asking help with the planning for a mentally retarded child. In the letter 
he commented that “as this is the only retarded child in our school, a 
special class is out of the question.” The school has about 650 elemen- 


tary and 600 secondary pupils. While he was sincere in his efforts to 
help the child, there seemed to be a lack of appreciation of the facts. 


Schools in some states, as an example, allow special classes to be 
established for retarded children with [Q’s approximately between 50 
and 80. From the construction of mental tests, on a purely mathematical 
basis, every elementary school should have approximately 10 percent of 
its pupils eligible for such special classes. With the maximum enroll- 
ment in such classes for mentally retarded usually set at about 15, this 
implies that most elementary schools with no more than 200 pupils 
would have sufficient pupils to plan for at least one such special class. 
In addition, there is the much larger number who should stay in the 
regular rooms but for whom special plans must be made. Bright pupils 
require special consideration in education just as do the retarded ones. 
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Basically, bright pupils are handicapped in most regular classrooms. 


The child with IQ 125 is as far from the average as the one with IQ 75. 
WHAT IS “EXCEPTIONAL”? 


We may define as exceptional those who differ from the majority 
to the extent that we must provide educational experiences and/or ser- 
vices not ordinarily provided in the regular classroom for each child. 
This implies a much broader program than merely one of public school 
special classes or other isolated care. 


There are exceptional children whose education must be provided 
by special instruction, either individually or in groups. This involves 
the smallest number of children: those who are homebound or who need 
special classes or institutional care. 


SOME NEED EXTRA HELP 


There are those children whose kind or degree of difference is such 
that they should remain part-time in the regular classroom, but for 
whom some supplementary teaching or assistance is necessary outside 
regular classes. This is a larger group, which needs such help as speech 
correction, lip reading, remedial reading and many diagnostic and 


special services. 


The third group are those for whom adequate adjustments can and 
should be made in the regular classroom, providing that special consid- 
erations are given them by teachers and parents. This group is by far the 
largest of those needing special experiences or services. This is the ulti- 
mate of caring for individual differences in the classroom. It involves 
complete identification through trained assistance, technical aid to the 
teacher on materials and methods for each type of child, and practical 
considerations such as seat placement and special assignments. 


“Exceptional” children in too many texts and professional discus- 
sions include too limited a group. Most books even today still use the 
term “handicapped” rather than “exceptional.” In some cases this is 
limited to the physically handicapped only. However, exceptional chil- 
dren fall into several categories: 


Mentally Exceptional 
@ Mentally retarded 
@ Mentally superior 
@ Special abilities, disabilities 
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Physically handicapped 
@ Sensory defects 
Auditory defects—Deaf and hard of hearing 
Visual defects—Blind, partially sighted, and other visual 
defects 
® Motor defects 
Orthopedically crippled 
Low vitality, miscellaneous 
Speech defects 
Maladjusted 
®@ Socially maladjusted 
@ Emotionally maladjusted, including mentally ill 
Educationally Exceptional ( Always related to mental ability ) 
@ General school retardation 
@ Specific school disabilities (Reading is major problem) 
@ Specific school abilities 

On physical handicaps, Pressey and Robinson, in Psychology and 
the New Education, in discussing children’s health, quote that “one-third 
of school children are free from physical defect (aside from one or two 
decayed teeth) ; one-third have minor physical difficulties, and the re- 
maining third are seriously handicapped by ill health or defect of some 
sort.” 

Most research has shown that approximately 20 percent of our chil- 
dren have visual difficulties. 

Hearing defects, like most physical problems, show variable statis- 
tics, depending on the standards used for classification. Several research 
studies have shown that approximately 9 percent of all children have 
losses in hearing beyond 25 decibels. There is evidence that small losses 
of hearing (as low as 15 decibels) become critical for particular chil- 
dren, while the same loss may not affect others. 


Speech defects approach 10 to 20 percent, depending on the local- 
ity, as well as the definition of “defect” used in the particular study. 


Motor problems are extremely difficult to catalog. One must include 
cerebral palsy, polio, meningitis, and all other diseases or injuries which 
affect children. Low vitality includes malnutrition, tuberculosis, and 
others. Malnutrition alone is said to affect 20 percent of the children in 
many parts of the country. Rheumatism, cardiac difficulties, and others 
are classed by some.as crippling and by others as low vitality problems. 
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The number of children who are maladjusted has never been ade- 


quately determined. There is evidence that smaller classes with specially 


trained teachers will take care of most such children. Some research 
studies quote the number needing special help as ranging from 5 to 15 
percent. How this help is given again depends on personnel, classload, 


and other local factors. 


In summary, approximately 50 percent of our children need special 
consideration for mental differences. More than 65 percent have some 
physical defect. Probably 50 percent are so different educationally as to 
need special help. The maladjusted include a large number of our chil- 
dren. Many children are exceptional in more than one way. When we 
find those who are not eliminated by at least one type of ‘exceptionality’, 
we will have few children left to be grouped under such a classification 


as “average.” 


DIRECTOR’S NEW HOME 





Although not yet entirely completed, the new Director’s Cottage 
has been occupied by Dr. Walter Jacob and his family. It is situated on 


the School grounds on Landis Avenue. 


Incidentally, it is almost 50 years since the previous director, Pro- 


fessor Johnstone, moved into the last new Director's Cottage in 1906. 


SCOUT HOUSE REMODELED 





The Scout House on the school grounds has recently been given a 
face-lifting. Freshly painted in bright colors and attractively decorated, 
the rooms now occupied by nursery-primary classes have an air of 
cheerfulness and comfort. Landscaping at the building is in progress. 
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A STORY OF CHRISTMAS —LONG AGO 








The celebration of Christ’s birthday is a beautiful celebration. But, 
as it reminds us of the little town of Bethlehem, where nearly two thou- 
sand years ago the Christ-Child was born, we shudder as we think of 
how Mary and Joseph were treated by the innkeeper, for how could he 
say to those poor people, “No room in the Inn. If it is shelter you want, 
there is the stable. You can sleep there.” 


It was all that they could do and so they accepted his permission 
to sleen there. As they entered the stable and saw it filled with the farm 
animals, how poor Mary must have felt, especially so as she looked at 
a bed of hay and knew that here, surrounded py the gentle animals, 
chewing their cuds. the Christ-Child would be born. Poor Joseph was 
distraucht with his feelings for Mary, but what more could he do under 
existing circumstances. On that night, Christ the Savior of all mankind 
was born. 

How wonderful it is that after all these years, if we close our 
minds to secular thoughts and focus our thinking on the Christmas Story, 
we can visualize that manger scene in the little town of Bethlehem so 
vividly that tears fill our eyes; and equally wonderful is the fact that 
this blessed anniversary has been celebrated for hundreds and hundreds 
of years and will continue to be throughout all eternity. 

I love to think of Christmas in just this holy way, and I wish that 
more people felt as I do about it, for unless a greater effort is made to 
teach young children the true meaning of Chrisimas, I am fearful that 
they will think of it only as it is symbolized by Santa Claus and by the 
stores filled to overflowing with toys and gifts of every description. 

Perhaps I am wrong. But even so, I shall coniinue to believe that 
serious-thinking people realize and regret the trend of the times, that 
the celebration of Christmas in our large cities and in our small towns 
is fast becoming commercialized, that even our beautiful Christmas 
carols are being sung at times and in places not in keeping with the holi- 
ness of these glorious songs. However, we can hope that a few people 
in many places will listen and will be inspired to live better lives. 

Thouchts like these make one want to write an up-to-date Christmas 
Story as of today. But my thoughts are of Christmas long ago when 
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money was not plentiful, when it took the total of a person’s earnings to 
meet the necessary expenses of everyday living — food, clothing, and 
shelter — when Christmas giving as of today was a luxury and could 


only be afforded by a few people. 


It is in remembrance of these times that | have written my Christ- 
mas Story. It is simple but realistic, as basically it is a description of 


how Christmas was celebrated at The Training School before automo- 
biles took the place of horses, and when two little stockings hanging by 


the fireplace with a little rag doll looking out of one and a pair of red 
mittens fastened to the toe of the other filled the hearts of two children 
with unspeakable joy — joy that was reflected in the faces of father and 
mother, seated at the breakfast table, as they bowed their heads for 
“orace.” 


My story will be brief as I have limited it to the telling of what 
happened the day before, the night between, and ihe following day 
which was Christmas Day. I am hopeful that you will not read into it 
that anyone was overworked or unhappy during this time, for we were 
never happier than when we were preparing for Christmas. 


True to form, my story begins with — 


It was the day before Christmas and every available person worked 
in Garrison Hall preparing the auditorium for the “Reception to Santa 
Claus,” which was to be held in the evening, and for what was to take 
place in that same room immediately following the Reception. 

First, the stage was set with scenery which made it resemble an old- 
fashioned kitchen with fireplace, etc. A beautiful stately Christmas tree 
was placed in the middle of the stage and, although without trimmings, 
it was a lovely tree. But, as the children in the classrooms had made 
decorations for it, the tree was trimmed with long strings of popcorn, 
both white and colored; also with angels cut out of paper by the little 
children, paper flowers made by the older children, and apples hang- 
ing—much as are the glass balls of today. When finished, it was a lovely 
tree with a little manger scene at its base, and a few boxes of home-made 
candy gave it a festive appearance. (In those days, lights and manu- 
factured decorations were out of the question.) The high ceilings in the 
auditorium including the proscenium at the front of the stage were fes- 
tooned with laurel roping. and the official pictures hanging on the walls 
were decorated with holly and pine. Along the two outside aisles in the 
auditorium were strips of wood about 4 inches wide and when joined 
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together, they reached the entire length of the auditorium. These strips 
had been prepared at the Carpenter Shop for the occasion by having 
nails driven in about 6 inches apart so that, when the strips were nailed 
solidly to the chair rails, the nails acted as hooks and upon these the 
children hung their stockings. In their cottages, the children were pro- 
vided with stockings with loops stitched at the tops so that it was quite 
easy for the children to slip the loops over the nails. 

At 7 o’clock in the evening, the assembly bell was rung, and it was 
the invitation to hasten to Garrison Hall to “The Reception for Dear 
Old Santa Claus.” As soon as they arrived at the Hall, the singing of 
the Christmas Carols was delightful to hear. While they were singing, 
one group after another was called and, with assistance, the children 
hung their stockings. When this part of the program was completed, and 
two hundred stockings were hanging all around Garrison Hall, it was 
time for Santa to arrive. At least it was time to expect him, to listen for 
his sleigh bells, and then to sing louder, until the bells could be heard 
in the distance — coming nearer and nearer — then the curtain was 
raised and there he stood right beside the Christmas tree! How the chil- 
dren shouted and called to him until he raised his hand for silence and 
invited them to come up and see him. Our children just love “Dear Old 
Santa,” as they call him, and after the first greeting was over, many chil- 
dren went up on the stage and talked to him, telling him where their 
stockings would be. He played up to their enthusiasm by telling them 
about the things that they would find in the morning. Finally he told 
them that he must be on his way as he had promised to visit many more 
children before morning. With a jolly goodbye, and Merry Christmas, 
and a jingle of bells, he hastened away. 


The children, happy but tired, sang their goodnight song and re- 
turned to their cottages to dream of tomorrow. 


Immediately after their departure, the gifts were delivered at the 
Hall and until one o’clock in the morning, the staff took over and every- 
one worked hard filling the stockings. The larger gifts were placed on 
the stage and the perishable ones were carefully looked after. When all 
of this was completed, the auditorium was a beautiful sight to see. 

At 9 o’clock on Christmas morning, the ringing of the tower bell 
was again happy music to the listening ears of eager children, and when 
they entered Garrison Hall, the joy and laughter, shouting and noise of 
two hundred children would be hard to describe, and so I will leave it 
to your imagination. 
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To prevent excitement which could have been difficult to control and 
the danger of mixing up the gifts, the children took their regular seats. 
As the Superintendent called the groups, the children, guided by the 
people in charge and houseparents, went to the places where their stock- 
ings were hanging and claimed their gifts. A happier gathering of chil- 
dren would be hard to find. As soon as the excitement of the moment 
was over, the children hurried back to their cottages, eager to look at, 
try on, and enjoy their gifts. 

At 12 o’clock a Christmas dinner was served which would have de- 
lighted even the most fastidious. To the girls and boys of The Training 
School it was a regular banquet. On this very special occasion, the 


teachers acted as waiters and waitresses, and how the children enjoyed 
this opportunity to “play they were officials,” as they used to say, and 


how the staff enjoyed their fun and remarks! 


Later in the afternoon, after the family dinner was over and the 
carol singing in the living room, which was always a delightful after- 
dinner event, was concluded, everyone put on topcoats and visited the 
children in their cottages. What a happy hour that was as the children 
were delighted to exhibit their gifts and to have them ‘admired. It hardly 
needs to be stated that we never failed the children in our appreciation 
of their gifts. 


In this connection, in justice to the good people who helped to give 
the children a hanpy Christmas, it should be stated that practically all 
the decorations throuehout The Training School, and at least two-thirds 
of the gifts received by the children, were home-made. While these gifts 
could not he compared with the beautiful ones the children are receiving 
today, yel these home-made gifts. in those days, were enjoyed, loved, 


and treasured quite as are the gifts received today. 


On Christmas night a light supper was served, prayers were said 
ood the children were told that if they so desired they could retire early. 
Strange as it may seem, in a very short time every child was in bed and 


sound asleep. They were tired but happy children. 


This story would he incomplete unless it contained one or two little 
stories telline about how one or two snecial children enjoyed their 
Christmas. Thus, to complete my «tory, | am going to tell you about 
three precious children who are still oustanding in my memory: little 
Letty. Freddy, and John. 
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Letty was a dear little brown-eyed baby girl, not quite six years old. 
She attended the kindergarten class and could do many cute things, but 
she was not able to write her letter to Santa Claus. She was quite able 
though to dictate one to her housemother, telling Santa Claus just what 
she wanted him to bring her for Christmas. It was a doll with real hair 
that she could comb and braid and tie with pretty ribbons just like her 
own. (Before coming to The Training School, her hair had been tied 
with white rags. Now the luxury of ribbons was her joy and pride.) This 
letter was taken care of in the usual way and in due time it reached the 
matron, a very kind-hearted woman. When she read what Letty had 
asked for, she remembered a donation recently received which contained 
a pretty china doll, somewhat the worse for wear, but the body was in 
good condition. With a touching up of its face and a new outfit which 
the matron made, the dolly looked very lovely. When it was wrapped in 
pretty paper and placed in Letty’s stocking, we talked about how happy 
Letty would surely be with her dolly. 


On Christmas Day, when we visited the cottages, we looked around 
for Letty and then we saw her sitting dejectedly by her bed holding the 
china dolly at arm’s length and looking very sad. When we asked her 
why she was sad, she said, “Look what Santa brought me, a china doll 
with hair painted right on its head, and I asked him for one with real 
hair that I could comb and braid and tie with ribbons like mine. You 
know, the kind they make in school with hairy yarn on their heads. Do 


you suppose Santa would take this one back and give me the other one?” 


Letty’s unhappiness was of short duration, as in a little while her 
rag dolly with brown yarny hair was held tight in her arms, and so 
that we would not see her tears of joy, she held her face against the 
dolly’s face. And so, we left her happily loving her little rag doll. 


Freddie was older than Letty, a ten-year-old boy full of life and 
very active. But, only with much assistance was he able to write and 
print his Christmas letter telling Santa Claus that what he wanted was 
a sled. Nothing else, just a sled. Unfortunately, Freddie’s letter was 
taken care of by a very practical person who reasoned that a sled for 
Freddie was ridiculous, as we have so little snow in Vineland. Also, he 
needed a new coat for Sunday and a game of dominoes he could play 
with all through the year. On Christmas morning. when Freddie went 
for his gift. he went straight to his stocking. He saw that something was 
in it and below it a fair-sized package — but no sled. He took his gifts, 
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looking longingly at the sleds on the stage, and left the Hall with his 
group, returning to his cottage a very disappointed boy. Later on in the 
day, when people visited his cottage, saw him so unhappy and inquired 
why, his answer was, “This is what Santa Claus brought me, and I asked 
for a sled.” Someone volunteered to pacify him by saying, “Why, look 
at that lovely Sunday coat and that nice game and all those good things 
to eat.” His reply was, “But a Sunday coat don’t help a fellow to play 
out of doors, and the game — who wants to be a “sissy” and play domi- 
noes when the other fellows are playing out of doors?” Just then the 
Superintendent came on the scene and heard part of the conversation, 
and realizing that Freddie was not happy with his gifts, he quickly said, 
“Freddy, you come right along with me and we'll get you fixed up in a 
jiffy!” They went to the Carpenter Shop and there, among the unfinished 
sleds, they found one that only needed a few more nails in it which were 
quickly driven in. A rope was located, and together they left the shop. 
Freddie could then join his friends at play and was soon one of the hap- 
piest boys at The Training School. The Superintendent, thinking to 
himself, decided that Santa’s helpers must always have a love and un- 
derstanding of children if happiness is to come first. 


The story of John is very different from Freddie’s and Letty’s, for 
John was seventeen years old, tall and “skinny” as the boys called him. 
He was one of the most reliable and good-hearted boys in The Training 
School. He made just one request to Santa Claus — to bring him a pair 
of rubber boots, big and strong. When questioned by his housemother 


about writing a letter to Santa Claus, he said, “Not on you life. I am 


too busy to write letters. Besides, if I did he couldn’t read it” (which 


was true). “You do this for me, you let him know what I want” (and 
she did). On Christmas morning. when John entered Garrison Hall, he 
looked down the line of stockings until his eyes rested on a rubber boot, 
and he made one dash for it. (He felt sure that it belonged to him as 
rubber boots in those days were a luxury at The Training School). After 


hugging the one boot hard, he looked down the line for the other one. 
He looked under the seats and, seeing his dilemma, someone called 
“John, look at the tree!’’ Sure enough! His other boot was high up on 
the tree. Over the lights he went, grabbed his other boot and dashed out 
of the Hall, to his cottage and into his boots. He could not have been 
happier had he been given a million dollars. 
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Again. I say money is not the decisive factor when you are buying 
Christmas gifts for little children. Love and understanding of children 
is what is needed to bring to them real and lasting happiness. 

Letty was a precious child, loved by everyone. Freddie was a real 
boy, sometimes good and sometimes bad, but always meaning to do 
better. John, with a heart of gold, was also loved by everyone because 
of his kindness to little children. On cold winter days, he would carry 
in his arms a poor little crippled boy from his cottage to the classroom, 
and at the close of the day ke would return for him. Today, I like to 
think of John as one of God’s faithful angels in heaven helping there as 
he did here. 

Thus ends my Christmas story, and as it began, so I wish it to end 
with the “Glorious Story of Old” uppermost in our minds, and the re- 
membrance that if we will but keep the Spirit of Christmas a guiding 
light in our lives together with a Christ-like love for little children in our 
hearts, we can know the joys of Christmas every day throughout our 
lives. 


ALICE M. NASH 


MacDONALDS FETED 
AT FAREWELL PARTY 


On November 21, a reception was held at The Training School for 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack M. MacDonald on the occasion of Mr. MacDonald’s 
leaving his post as head of the Public Relations Department, which he 
had held since 1951. Mr. MacDonald has left for Langhorne, Penna., 
where he accepted the position of assistant to the president of The 
Woods Schools. 

Mrs. MacDonald has also resigned her position as principal of the 
school at Dorothy, N. J. 





Many members of The Training School staff attended the recep- 
tion. Dr. Walter Jacob, Mrs. Alice M. Nash, and Daniel F. Graham 
spoke briefly. Tea was poured by Mrs. Mortimer Garrison and Mrs. 
Henry Renne. Mr. MacDonald was presented with a handsome engraved 
fountain pen and ball point set and Mrs. MacDonald with a beaded eve- 


ning bag and corsage. 
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THE HON. SANFORD BATES 


MR. BATES AT GENEVA CONGRESS 





The Honorable Sanford Bates, member of our Board of Trustees, 
who recently retired from the post of Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies of New Jersey, was named in August 1955 Honorary Vice 
President of the First United Nations Congress in Geneva on Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Prisoners. He presided at one session of the 
Geneva Congress at which 63 nations were represented. He has also been 
elected to the Board of National Probation and Parole Association of 
the Institute for Research of Crime and Delinquency in the United 
States, and acts as Special Consultant for the American Bar Association 
on Probation and Parole in the Survey of Criminal Justice in the U. S. 

His numerous speaking engagements during the past few months 
include an address delivered at Geneva on Trends of Prison Adminis- 


tration in the United States. 
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FRUIT BASKETS GIVEN CHILDREN 
FOR HOLIDAYS 





More than 180 “Sunshine Baskets” of fruit, cookies, nuts and 
candy were delivered to The Training School for Thanksgiving, and 
again for Christmas, from the Church of God, Millville. This bounteous 
gift, packed by members of the church under the direction of the Rev. 
Amy Hanley, is given each year to the children of the School, both on 
the main grounds and at Menantico. The committee presenting the 
baskets this year included Harry Hanley, Reed Hires. Mrs. Gladys 
Hanke, Miss Sylvia Otero, Mrs. Alfred Schmidt, and Mrs. Margaret 


Ferrigno. 


TRAINING SCHOOL CHILDREN 
GET SANTA CLAUS MAIL 





Attractive Christmas letters, gaily decorated with scenes from 


Santa’s workshop, have been received by The Training School children 


in individually addressed envelopes stamped wiih the official postmark 


“Santa Claus, Indiana.” This most welcome Christmas surprise came as 


a gift from Best Markets, Inc. 
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Two Training School girls confide their Gift Lists to Santa. 


CHILDREN SEE SANTA CLAUS DOWNTOWN 





Several trips have been arranged for our children to do their Christ- 
mas shopping downtown, see the colorful holiday decorations, and visit 


Santa Claus and Toyland in some of the larger Vineland stores. 


A special excursion project for groups of children to tour the com- 
munity has recently been started by Joseph France. Supervised by staff 
members, these outings provide an added source of enjoyment to the 


youngsters who look forward to the trips. 




















A Very Happy 


New Year! 
..-lo One And ALll... 


from 


The Bulletin Staff 


We're looking forward to 1956... another 


great year for The Training School! 























